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ON THE NATURE OF ACQUAINTANCE. 

in. 

ANALYSIS OF EXPERIENCE. 

IN our first part, we took a preliminary survey of the 
objects experienced. In the second part, we considered 
the theory that experience is merely a certain interrelation 
of these objects, involving no particular existent in addition 
to what is experienced. Having found this theory un- 
satisfactory, we have now to seek out the additional con- 
stituent of experience, and to consider the nature of its 
relation to the objects experienced. 

Before embarking upon our analysis, let us again take 
stock of those relevant facts which are least open to doubt. 
From the diversity of philosophical theories on the subject, 
it is evident that the true analysis, whatever it may be, 
cannot itself be among the facts that are evident at once, 
but must be reached, like a scientific hypothesis, as the 
theoretic residue left by the comparison of data. Here, as 
in philosophy generally, it is not the few logically simplest 
facts that form our data, but a large mass of complex 
every-day facts, of which the analysis offers fresh difficul- 
ties and doubts at every step. For this reason, if we wish 
to start with what is undeniable, we have to use words, at 
first, which, though familiar, stand in need of a dissection 
and definition only possible at a later stage. 

The most obvious fact, in our present inquiry, is that, 
whatever may be the definition of "experience," some ob- 
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jects undoubtedly fall within my present experience, and of 
these objects some at least did not fall within my experience 
at earlier times which I can still remember. What is only 
slightly less obvious is that remembered objects sometimes 
— at least in the case of the immediate past — are still ex- 
perienced, so that the objects experienced are not neces- 
sarily contemporaneous with the experiencing. It is ob- 
vious also that we can think of abstract facts, such as those 
of logic and mathematics ; but in this case some argument 
is needed to discover what we experience when we think 
of them. If it were not for the fact that neutral monism 
has been believed, I should have said it was obvious that 
we can experience our own experiencing, and that this is 
different from experiencing the object of our experiencing; 
and in spite of neutral monism, I think a place must be 
found for what appears as an experience of our experien- 
cing, since it is hard to see how otherwise we should have 
arrived at the notion that we have experiences. 

At an earlier stage, we decided that our present ex- 
perience can be known not to be all-embracing. It is some- 
times maintained that this cannot be known, on the ground 
that if a thing lies outside our experience we cannot know 
that there is such a thing. At the risk of repetition, it may 
be worth while to repeat the reasons (belonging to logic 
rather than to theory of knowledge) which show that this 
argument is fallacious. An object may be described by 
means of terms which lie within our experience, and the 
proposition that there is an object answering to this de- 
scription is then one composed wholly of experienced con- 
stituents. It is therefore possible to know the truth of this 
proposition without passing outside experience. If it ap- 
pears on examination that no experienced object answers 
to this description, the conclusion follows that there are 
objects not experienced. For example, we may know Jones 
and paternity and the fact that every man has a father. 
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Then we know there is "the father of Jones," although 
we may never have experienced him. To consider this 
case more fully would demand a discussion of knowledge 
by description. For the present, it is only necessary to 
remove a possible objection to the view, which I shall 
henceforth assume, that what is experienced at any mo- 
ment is known not to be the sum total of the things in the 
world. At the same time, it is important to remember that 
I can never give an actual instance of a thing not now 
within my experience, for everything that I can mention 
otherwise than by a description must lie within my present 
experience. This is involved in the very nature of ex- 
perience, and is one of the most important of the obvious 
facts about it. 

Experiencing is only one, though perhaps the most 
characteristic and comprehensive, of the things that hap- 
pen in the mental world. Judging, feeling, desiring, will- 
ing, though they presuppose experiencing, are themselves 
different from it ; they may be themselves experienced, and 
they doubtless require that we should experience the ob- 
jects with which they are concerned, but they do not them- 
selves consist merely in experiencing objects. 

It is important to be clear as to the extent to which the 
experience of one mind may overlap that of another. Neu- 
tral monists have done a service to philosophy in pointing 
out that the same object may be experienced by two minds. 
This certainly applies, as a matter of fact, to all experien- 
cing of universals and abstracts ; it applies also, though I 
think only as a theoretic possibility, to the things of sense. 
But there remain a large number of things which only one 
mind can experience. First and foremost, an experiencing, 
as opposed to the mere object experienced, seems, empiric- 
ally, not as a matter of a priori necessity, to be only capable 
of being experienced by one person. I can know by imme- 
diate experience what I am seeing at this moment; but 
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another person, though it is theoretically possible for him 
to see the same object, cannot, as a matter of empirical 
fact, know by immediate experience that I am seeing it. 
Exactly the same is true of other mental facts, such as 
judging, feeling, desiring, willing. All these can only be 
experienced by one person. 

Thus when an object O is experienced by two different 
persons A and B, the experiencing of O by A is one fact, 
and the experiencing of O by B is another. The experi- 
encing of O by A may be experienced by A, and the ex- 
periencing of O by B may be experienced by B, but neither 
can experience the other's experiencing. A can experience 
his experiencing of O without logically requiring any other 
experience; hence the fact that he experiences O cannot 
consist in a relation to other objects of experience, as neu- 
tral monism supposes. From these characteristics of ex- 
perience, it seems an unavoidable inference that A's ex- 
periencing of O is different from O, and is in fact a 
complex, of which A himself, or some simpler entity bound 
up with A, is a constituent as well as O. Hence experien- 
cing must be a relation, in which one term is the object 
experienced, while the other term is that which experiences. 
We might continue to call this relation "experience," but 
we have employed the word "experience" hitherto because 
it is a non-committal word, which seemed not to prejudge 
the issue of our analysis. Now, since we have decided that 
experience is constituted by a relation, it will be better to 
employ a less neutral word ; we shall employ synonymously 
the two words "acquaintance" and "awareness," generally 
the former. Thus when A experiences an object O, we 
shall say that A is acquainted with O. 

We will define a "subject" as any entity which is ac- 
quainted with something, i. e., "subjects" are the domain of 
the relation "acquaintance." Conversely, any entity with 
which something is acquainted will be called an "object," 
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i. e., "objects" are the converse domain of the relation "ac- 
quaintance." An entity with which nothing is acquainted 
will not be called an object. A fact will be called "mental" 
if it contains either acquaintance or some relation presup- 
posing acquaintance as a component. Thus any instance 
of acquaintance is mental, since it is a complex in which a 
subject and an object are united by the relation of acquain- 
tance. The object by itself need not be mental. We will 
call a fact "physical" when some particular, but no relation 
presupposing acquaintance, is a constituent of it. The rea- 
son for defining mental facts rather than mental entities 
is that we reach subjects only by description, and cannot 
know whether they are among objects or not. 

It is to be observed that we do not identify a mind with 
a subject. A mind is something which persists through a 
certain period of time, but it must not be assumed that the 
subject persists. So far as our arguments have hitherto 
carried us, they give no evidence as to whether the subject 
of one experience is the same as the subject of another 
experience or not. For the present, nothing is to be as- 
sumed as to the identity of the subjects of different ex- 
periences belonging to the same person. 

The strongest objection which can be urged against 
the above analysis of experience into a dual relation of 
subject and object is derived from the elusiveness of the 
subject in introspection. We can easily become aware of 
our own experiences, but we seem never to become aware 
of the subject itself. This argument tends, of course, to 
support neutral monism. It is a serious argument, and 
deserves careful consideration. We may attempt to meet 
it in either of two ways, namely by maintaining that we do 
have acquaintance with the subject, or by maintaining that 
there is no reason why, even if the theory is true, we should 
have acquaintance with the subject. 

Let us consider first the theory that we have acquaint- 
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ance with the subject. 1 It is obvious that the question is 
bound up with that of the meaning of the word "I." This 
is a question in which confusions are very hard to avoid, 
but very fatal if they are not avoided. In the first place, 
the meaning of the word "I" must not be confused with the 
meaning of "the ego." "The ego" has a meaning which 
is a universal: it does not mean one person more than 
another, but rather that general characteristic, whatever 
it is, which makes each one of us call himself "I." But 
"I" itself is not a universal: on each occasion of its use, 
there is only one person who is I, though this person differs 
according to the speaker. It is more nearly correct to 
describe "I" as an ambiguous proper name than to describe 
it as a universal. But when used, "I" is not in the least 
ambiguous : it means the person using it, and no one else. 
In order, however, to obtain a clear statement of our prob- 
lem, it is necessary to pare away from "I" a great deal 
that is usually included — not only the body, but also the 
past and future in so far as they may possibly not belong 
to the subject of the present experience. It is obvious that 
all these are obtained by an extension from the present 
subject, and that the essential problem is concerned with 
our consciousness of the present subject. Let it therefore 
be assumed, in this discussion, that "I" means the subject 
of the experience which I am now having (the vicious 
circle here is important to observe), and that we have to 
ask ourselves whether "I" in this sense is something with 
which we are acquainted. 

On this question, it must be confessed that introspection 
does not give a favorable answer. Hume's inability to 
perceive himself was not peculiar, and I think most un- 
prejudiced observers would agree with him. Even if by 

1 In a former discussion of this point, I maintained tentatively that we 
have such acquaintance. Cf. "Knowledge by Acquaintance and Knowledge 
by Description," Arist. Soc. Proc, 1910-11, esp. pp. 110, 127. 
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great exertion some rare person could catch a glimpse of 
himself, this would not suffice ; for "I" is a term which we 
all know how to use, and which must therefore have some 
easily accessible meaning. It follows that the word "I," as 
commonly employed, must stand for a description; it can- 
not be a true proper name in the logical sense, since true 
proper names can only be conferred on objects with which 
we are acquainted. 

We are thus forced to investigate the second answer 
suggested above, and to ask ourselves whether our theory 
of acquaintance in any way implies a direct consciousness 
of the bare subject. If it does, it would seem that it must 
be false; but I think we can show that it does not. Our 
theory maintains that the datum when we are aware of 
experiencing an object O is the fact "something is ac- 
quainted with O." The subject appears here, not in its 
individual capacity, but as an "apparent variable"; thus 
such a fact may be a datum in spite of incapacity for ac- 
quaintance with the subject. 

If it is true, as it seems to be, that subjects are not 
given in acquaintance, it follows that nothing can be known 
as to their intrinsic nature. We cannot know, for example, 
that they differ from matter, nor yet that they do not differ. 
They are known merely as referents for the relation of 
acquaintance, and for those other psychical relations — 
judging, desiring, etc. — which imply acquaintance. It fol- 
lows that psychical data — at any rate those that are cog- 
nitive — consist not of particulars, but of certain facts (i. e., 
of what certain propositions assert), and of relations, 
namely acquaintance and certain others which presuppose 
acquaintance. We may distinguish sensation from percep- 
tion by saying that the former gives particulars while the 
latter gives facts; in this case, introspection consists wholly 
of perceptions, not of sensations. 
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The definition of what is "mental" as what involves 
subjects is inadmissible, in view of the fact that we do 
not know what subjects are. We may define a mental 
fact as one involving acquaintance or one of those other 
relations — judging, desiring, etc. — which presuppose ac- 
quaintance. It may be that subjects are constituents of 
other facts of the kind we should call physical, and there- 
fore a fact which involves a subject may not be always a 
mental fact. 

When two objects O and O' are given as parts of one 
experience, we perceive the fact "something is acquainted 
with both O and O'." Thus two instances of acquaintance 
can be given as having a common subject, even when the 
subject is not given. It is in this way, I think, that "I" 
comes to be popularly intelligible. When we have recog- 
nized that an experience is constituted by the relation of 
acquaintance, we may define "I" as the subject of the pres- 
ent experience, and we can see that, so defined, it denotes 
the same entity as is denoted by our former more popular 
definition. But in neither form does it require us to assume 
that we are ever acquainted with the bare subject of an 
acquaintance. 

One very interesting and important point, however, re- 
mains to be investigated in the above definition of "I," 
and that is, what is meant by the "present" experience. 
If "I" is to be defined as we have suggested, it seems evi- 
dent that the "present" experience must be known by ac- 
quaintance. There are here several points to be brought 
out. First, it is necessary to consider the connection (if 
any) between psychological presence and the present time. 
Secondly, it is necessary to consider what is psychologically 
involved in our acquaintance with the present experience. 
Thirdly, it is necessary to consider the logical difficulty of 
the vicious circle in which any definition of the present 
experience appears to be entangled. 
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i. Whatever I experience is, in one sense, "present" 
to me at the time when I experience it, but in the temporal 
sense it need not be present — for example, if it is something 
remembered, or something abstract which is not in time 
at all. The sense in which everything experienced is "pres- 
ent" may be disregarded, the rather as we already have 
three words — experience, acquaintance, and awareness — 
to describe what is meant by this sense. There is, however, 
another sense in which objects given in sensation are "pres- 
ent." As we shall find later, there is reason to suppose 
that there are several species of the general relation "ac- 
quaintance," and it would seem that one of these species 
is "presence" in the sense in which objects are present in 
sensation and perception but not in memory. The relation 
of "presence" in this sense is, I think, one of the ultimate 
constituents out of which our knowledge of time is built, 
and the "present" time may be defined as the time of those 
things which have to me the relation of "presence." But 
remembering what has been said about "I," we see that, 
when we speak of things which have the relation of pres- 
ence to "me," we mean things which have the relation of 
presence to the subject of the present experience. Thus 
"the present experience" is a more fundamental notion 
than "the present time" : the latter can be defined in terms 
of the former, but not vice versa. 

2. What is psychologically involved in our acquaintance 
with the present experience? The least that is possible is 
obviously that there should be an experience of an object 
O, and another experience of experiencing O. This second 
experience must involve presence in the sense in which 
objects of sensation and perception are present and objects 
of memory are not present. Let us call this sense P. Then 
it is necessary that a subject should have the relation P 
to an object which is itself an experience, which we may 
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symbolize by S — A — O Thus we require an experience 
which might be symbolized by 

S' — P— (S — A — O).* 

When such an experience occurs, we may say that we 
have an instance of "self-consciousness," or "experience of 
a present experience." It is to be observed that there is 
no good reason why the two subjects S and S' should be 
numerically the same: the one "self" or "mind" which 
embraces both may be a construction, and need not, so far 
as the logical necessities of our problem are concerned, 
involve any identity of the two subjects. Thus "present 
experiences" are those experiences that have the relation 
of presence to the subject using the phrase. 

3. But there remains a logical difficulty, of which the 
solution is both interesting and important. In order to 
know a present experience, it is not necessary that I should 
perceive the fact 

S' — P— (S — A — O), 

and it must be possible to pick out an experience as pres- 
ent without having perception of this fact. If it were 
necessary to perceive this fact, it is fairly evident that we 
should be embarked upon an endless regress. It is in fact 
obvious that "the present experience," or "the present 
object," or some phrase fulfilling a similar purpose, must 
be capable of being used as a proper name; all manner 
of objects are present on different occasions to different 
subjects, and we have already seen that the subject con- 
cerned in presence to "me" must be defined by means of 
presence. 

The main consideration is undoubtedly to be derived 
from remembering what "presence" actually is. When an 
object is in my present experience, then I am acquainted 

*or rather, S' — P— [(a S).(S — A — O)]. 
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with it; it is not necessary for me to reflect upon my ex- 
perience, or to observe that the object has the property of 
belonging to my experience, in order to be acquainted with 
it, but, on the contrary, the object itself is known to me 
without the need of any reflection on my part as to its prop- 
erties or relations. This point may perhaps be made clearer 
by an illustrative hypothesis. Suppose I were occupied, 
like Adam, in bestowing names upon various objects. The 
objects upon which I should bestow names would all be 
objects with which I was acquainted, but it would not be 
necessary for me to reflect that I was acquainted with 
them, or to realize that they all shared a certain relation 
to myself. What distinguishes the objects to which I can 
give names from other things is the fact that these objects 
are within my experience, that I am acquainted with them, 
but it is only subsequent reflection that proves that they 
all have this distinguishing characteristic ; during the proc- 
ess of naming they appear merely as this, that, and the 
other. 

Further consideration of the word "this" will help to 
make the point clear. The word "this" is always a proper 
name, in the sense that it applies directly to just one ob- 
ject, and does not in any way describe the object to which 
it applies. But on different occasions it applies to different 
objects. For the purposes of our present problem, we may 
say that "this" is the name of the object attended to at the 
moment by the person using the word. The relation of 
attention, here introduced, is of course different from that 
of acquaintance, and one point in which it differs is that 
a subject can only attend to one object, or at least a very 
small number, at a time. (This may of course be disputed, 
but for our purposes it may be assumed.) Thus we may 
speak of "the object of attention of a given subject at a 
given moment." The object so described is the object 
which that subject at that moment will call "this." But it 
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would be an error to suppose that "this" means "the object 
to which I am now attending." "This" is a proper name 
applied to the object to which I am now attending. If it 
be asked how I come to select this object, the answer is 
that, by hypothesis, I am selecting it, since it is the object 
of my attention. "This" is not waiting to be defined by the 
property of being given, but is given; first it is actually 
given, and then reflection shows that it is "that which is 
given." 

We may now retrace our steps in the opposite order. 
At any moment of my conscious life, there is one object 
(or at most some very small number of objects) to which 
I am attending. All knowledge of particulars radiates out 
from this object. This object is not intrinsically distin- 
guishable from other objects — it just happens (owing to 
causes which do not concern us) that I am attending to 
it. Since I am attending to it, I can name it ; I may give 
it any name I choose, but when inventiveness gives out, I 
am apt to name it "this." By the help of reflection and 
special experiences, it becomes evident that there is such a 
relation as "attention," and that there is always a subject 
attending to the object called "this." The subject attend- 
ing to "this" is called "I," and the time of the things 
which have to "I" the relation of presence is called the 
present time. "This" is the point from which the whole 
process starts, and "this" itself is not defined, but simply 
given. The confusions and difficulties arise from regard- 
ing "this" as defined by the fact of being given, rather 
than simply as given. 

The objection to our theory of acquaintance which was 
derived from the absence of acquaintance with the subject 
is thus capable of being answered, while admitting that 
the objectors are in the right in maintaining that we are not 
acquainted with the subject. Having answered the ob- 
jection, we can now retort on neutral monism with the 
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demand that it should produce an account of "this" and "I" 
and "now." I do not mean merely that it should produce 
an account of particularity and selfhood and moments of 
time; all this it might accomplish without in any way 
touching the problem. What I demand is an account of 
that principle of selection which, to a given person at a 
given moment, makes one object, one subject and one time 
intimate and near and immediate, as no other object or 
subject or time can be to that subject at that time, though 
the same intimacy and nearness and immediacy will belong 
to these others in relation to other subjects and other times. 
In a world where there were no specifically mental facts, 
is it not plain that there would be a complete impartiality, 
an evenly diffused light, not the central illumination fad- 
ing away into outer darkness, which is characteristic of 
objects in relation to a mind? It may be that some an- 
swer can be found to these queries without admitting spe- 
cifically mental facts ; but to me it seems obvious that such 
"emphatic particulars" as "this" and "I" and "now" would 
be impossible without the selectiveness of mind. I con- 
clude, therefore, that the consideration of emphatic par- 
ticulars affords a new refutation, and the most conclusive 
one, of neutral monism. 

Before leaving the analysis of experience, we must take 
account of a widely held theory according to which our ac- 
quaintance with objects involves not only subject and ob- 
ject, but also what is called "content." The distinction 
between content and object is set forth very explicitly by 
Meinong, for instance in his article "Ueber Gegenstande 
hoherer Ordnung und deren Verhaltniss zur inneren 
Wahrnehmung." 2 The following quotations from this ar- 
ticle may serve to make the theory plain. 

"That it is essential to everything psychical to have an 

'Zeitschrift fur Psychologie und Physiologie der Sinnesorgane, Vol. XXI, 
1899, pp. 182ff. 
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object, will presumably be admitted without reserve at 
least in regard to that psychical material which will here 
exclusively concern us. For no one doubts that one cannot 
have a presentation 3 without having a presentation of 
something, and also that one cannot judge without judging 
about something. People will probably also concede just 
as willingly that there is no presentation or judgment 
without content; but for not a few this readiness comes 
from the assumption that content and object are pretty 
much the same thing. I also long believed that the two 
expressions could be used indifferently, and that therefore 
one of them could be dispensed with. To-day I regard 
this as a mistake" (p. 185). He proceeds at once to give 
his grounds. The chief ground, he says, is that we may 
have a presentation or judgment whose object is non- 
existent, whether because it is self-contradictory, like the 
round square, or because, like the golden mountain, there 
happens to be no such thing, or because, like the difference 
between red and green, it is not the kind of thing which 
can exist, although it may "subsist," or because, though 
now presented, its existence belongs to the past or the 
future. He concludes : "Thus the presentation exists : but 
who, except in the interests of a theoretical preconception, 
will be willing to assume that the presentation exists, but 
not its content?" (p. 186). Thus the first difference be- 
tween object and content is that the object may be some- 
thing non-existent, but the content must exist when the 
presentation exists. A second difference is that the object 
may be not psychical, whereas the content must by psy- 
chical. The object may be blue or warm or heavy, but the 
content cannot have attributes of this kind (pp. 187-8). 
All presentations, however different their objects, have in 
common, he says, just what makes them presentations, 

' I think the relation of subject and object in presentation may be identi- 
fied with the relation which I call "acquaintance." 
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namely "das Vorstellen oder den Vorstellungsact" ; but 
two presentations of different objects cannot be completely 
similar to each other, and therefore the difference in the 
objects must point to some difference in the presentations. 
Now that in which two presentations may differ in spite of 
the identity of the "act" is what is to be called the "con- 
tent." This exists now and is psychical, even when the 
object does not exist, or is past or future, or is not psy- 
chical (p. 188). 

Before deciding whether in fact there are "contents" as 
well as objects of presentations, let us examine Meinong's 
arguments in the above. The instances of non-existent ob- 
jects quoted by Meinong are largely disposed of by the 
theory of incomplete symbols — the round square and the 
golden mountain, at any rate, are not objects. (I do not 
mean that they are objects which do not exist). The 
other instances are less intractable. The difference be- 
tween red and green, for example, has the kind of sub- 
sistence appropriate to objects of this kind; and future 
things are not presented, although they may be known 
by description. Nevertheless, it remains the case that we 
can have a presentation of an abstract (which has no 
position in time), or of a remembered object which exists 
no longer. The case of memory suffices to illustrate Mei- 
nong's difficulty in the supposition that a presentation can 
exist when its content does not exist. We should say that 
we remember now, and in popular language we should say 
that we are in a different "state of mind" when we re- 
member from that in which we should be if we were not 
remembering. Meinong's "content" is in fact what would 
commonly be called a "state of mind." Thus the question 
is : Are there "states of mind," as opposed to objects cog- 
nized in various ways? We are told that it is impossible 
the presentation should exist now, if its content does not 
exist now. But if presentation consists wholly and solely, 
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as we have contended, in a relation of subject and object, 
then a memory-presentation is a complex of which one con- 
stituent is present while the other is past. It is not clear 
that such a complex has any definite position in the time- 
series: the fact that the remembering subject is in the 
present is no sufficient reason for regarding the whole com- 
plex as present. And similar remarks apply to the case 
of presentations whose objects are not in time at all. Thus 
the question "who will be willing to assume that the pres- 
entation exists but not its content?" loses its force: the 
word "exist" is very ambiguous, but if it means "being at 
some part of the time-series," then it is not at all clear 
that the presentation does exist ; and if it means any other 
legitimate meaning, it is not clear that the object does not 
exist. 

The arguments that the content but not the object must 
be psychical, and that the object but not the content may 
have such attributes as blue or warm or heavy, may be 
passed by, since they do not afford any independent ground 
for believing that there are such things as contents. 

The argument which has probably done most to pro- 
duce a belief in "contents" as opposed to objects is the last 
of those adduced by Meinong, namely that there must be 
some difference between a presentation of one object and 
a presentation of another, and this difference is not to be 
found in the "act" of presentation. At first sight, it seems 
obvious that my mind is in different "states" when I am 
thinking of one thing and when I am thinking of another. 
But in fact the difference of object supplies all the differ- 
ence required. There seems to be, in the hypothesis of 
"states" of mind, an operation (generally unconscious) of 
the "internal" theory of relations : it is thought that some 
intrinsic difference in the subject must correspond to the 
difference in the objects to which it has the relation of 
presentation. I have argued this question at length else- 
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where, and shall therefore now assume the "external" 
theory of relations, according to which difference of rela- 
tions affords no evidence for difference of intrinsic predi- 
cates. It follows that, from the fact that the complex "my 
awareness of A" is different from the complex "my aware- 
ness of B," it does not follow that when I am aware of A 
I have some intrinsic quality which I do not have when 
I am aware of B but not of A. There is therefore no 
reason for assuming a difference in the subject correspond- 
ing to the difference between two presented objects. 

It remains to inquire whether there are any other rea- 
sons for assuming "contents." I think perhaps belief in 
them has been encouraged by a careless use of such words 
as "image" and "idea." It may be thought that, when a 
given physical object is seen from many different points of 
view, the physical object itself is the object of many pres- 
entations, and that the different images are the different 
contents. Meinong himself is far from any such confusion, 
but language tends to encourage it. In fact, of course, the 
one physical object which is supposed to be seen from 
different points of view is a theoretical construction, and 
is not the object of any presentation. The objects of the 
various presentations concerned are the immediate visual 
data from the different points of view. The change in the 
visual data, combined with the belief that the physical 
object is unchanged, tends to generate the belief that the 
visual data are "subjective modifications," and thus to 
obscure their character as objects. I shall not enlarge 
on this subject now, as I have dealt with it at length in an 
article in Scientia for July 1914. 

It may be urged that different people can know the 
same object, but cannot have the same presentation, and 
that this points to something other than the object as a 
constituent of a presentation. As against neutral monism, 
the argument is valid if its premise is granted; but in our 
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theory, the difference between the subjects suffices to dis- 
tinguish the two presentations, and therefore no problem 
arises. 

The chief argument against contents is the difficulty of 
discovering them introspectively. It may be said that this 
difficulty — which is admitted — applies equally to the sub- 
ject in our theory of acquaintance. This is true; but our 
theory is based on inference from the nature of experience, 
not on any supposed introspective perception of the subject. 
If the arguments by which Meinong supports his belief in 
contents had appeared to us valid, we should have ad- 
mitted contents; but in the absence of valid arguments 
introspective evidence alone could lead us to admit con- 
tents. Since such evidence is lacking, we may therefore 
conclude that there is no reason to admit contents. 

The belief in "contents" as subjective modifications is 
often held in a more extreme form than that advocated by 
Meinong. It is thought that whatever can be immediately 
known must be "in the mind," and that it can only be by 
inference that we arrive at a knowledge of anything ex- 
ternal to ourselves. This view may be combated in many 
ways. It would be well to know, first of all, what is meant 
by "my mind," and what really is being debated when it is 
asked whether this or that is "in my mind." We might 
next point out that abstract facts and universals may be 
known to many people, and that therefore, if they are "in 
my mind," the same thing may be in two minds at once. 
But I think the main source of subjective theories has al- 
ways been the supposed illusions of sense. The sun, as it 
appears in astronomical theory, is not immediately given : 
what is immediately given is a certain visible bright patch, 
which according to physics depends upon the intervening 
medium and our sense-organs. Hence if we suppose that 
the astronomer's sun is the object when we "see the sun," 
then what is actually given has to be degraded to the level 
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of something subjective. But in fact, the physical object 
which the astronomer deals with is an inference, and the 
bright patch that we see, in spite of its variability, is only 
thought to be illusory as the result of fallacious arguments. 
To sum up: The obvious characteristics of experience 
seem to show that experiencing is a two-term relation ; we 
call the relation acquaintance, and we give the name sub- 
ject to anything which has acquaintance with objects. The 
subject itself appears to be not acquainted with itself ; but 
this does not prevent our theory from explaining the mean- 
ing of the word "I" by the help of the meaning of the word 
"this," which is the proper name of the object of attention. 
In this respect, especially, we found our theory superior 
to neutral monism, which seems unable to explain the 
selectiveness of experience. Finally we considered and 
rejected the opinion that experience involves mental modi- 
fications called "contents," having a diversity which re- 
produces that of objects — an opinion which appeared to 
rest upon the internal theory of relations ; and along with 
this opinion we rejected — though partly by arguments 
which await amplification on another occasion — the doc- 
trine that all immediate knowledge is confined to knowl- 
edge of ourselves. 

Bertrand Russell. 
Cambridge, England. 



